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Memorabilia. 


have looked with pleasure through the 
brochure in which our correspondent, 


We 


Mr. F. H. CHEETHAM, F.S.A., gives us an 
account of Records of the Court Baron of 
North Meols for 1640 and 1643, including 
also some observations on the North Meols 
Court Leet 1884-1926. The two documents 
came recently to light in the office of a firm 
of Wigan solicitors. An interesting minor 


point about them is that they are written 


—so the watermarks suggest—on French 
paper. They are estreats (true copies of the 


original Court Rolls) made for the bailiffs. 
Another point to note is the connection of 
North Meols with the name of Hesketh. The 
record of the 1640 Court is partly in Eng- 
lish, partly in Latin (here printed with Eng- 
lish translation on the opposite page). In 
the English part occur the words ‘* pouller- 
ing’’ (beating in the water with a pole) and 
‘‘chopping ’’ in the sense of spearing fish 
or eels. In the court of 1643 occurs mention 
of the ‘“‘coniman,’’ the keeper of the lord’s 
warren, who is fined for “‘ making a tussell 
upon’’ a neighbour; and also, as “ barli- 
menes,”’ of the burleymen—north-country 
officials of the humbler sort whose name, a 
variant of ‘‘ byr-law,’’ has perhaps connec- 
tion with by-laws. ‘‘ Lookers ’’’ and ‘ brook 
lookers’’ are other names of officials which 
appear in the nineteenth-century records. 
The business has mostly to do with rights 
way, trespasses, upkeep of buildings and 
the like. 


JK have more than once called our readers’ 
attention to that pleasant series of handy 
books, ‘The ( Jambridge Miscellany.’ The 
new number (13) consists of the two lectures 
delivered last year by Dr. Whitehead before 
the University of Chicago, on ‘ Nature and 
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The first part of the book is a telling 
indictment of the insufficiency of science as 
explanation of the sum of things. Obvi- 
ously such a book cannot be discussed in a 
paragraph, but our readers may like to have, 
by way of obiter dicta, one or two of the sug- 
gestive sentences which fell from Dr. White- 
head as he pursued his argument: 

. the increasing departmentalization of 
universities during the last hundred years, 
however necessary for administrative purposes, 
tends to trivialize the mentality of the teach- 
ing profession. 


My quarrel with modern epistemology con- 
cerns its exclusive stress upon sense-perception 
for the provision of data respecting Nature. 
Sense-perception does not provide the data in 
terms of which we interpret it. 


Now an abstraction is nothing else than the 
omission of part of the truth. The abstraction 
is well founded when the conclusions drawn 
from it are not vitiated by the omitted truth 


all the interrelations of matters of fact must 
involve transition in their essence. 


At present the scientific world is suffering 
from a bad attack of muddle-headed positivism, 
which arbitrarily applies its doctrine and 
arbitrarily escapes from it. The whole doc- 
trine of life in Nature has suffered from this 
positivist taint. 

Absolute self-enjoyment; creative activity ; 
aim; these, he teaches, are the characteris- 
tics of life. 


VHE Cornhill now-a-days abounds in verse. 
The May oo, contains ‘ A Ballade of 
Superstitions ’ by Alfred Noyes, which may 
entertain the folk-lorist. The poet works in 
about a score of Jucky or unlucky encounters, 
singing them to the refrain: ‘‘ Never eat 
qouse on the first of May!’’—perhaps in- 
tended as the hint at the nugatoriness of the 
whole catalogue.. ‘‘ Curtsey thrice if a 
Sweep goes by!’’ we confess was new to us. 
The ceremony to be observed is feminine. 
Was the sweep ominous only to women? If 
so, this is surely one of the latest supersti- 
tions of its type to spring up, for the sweep 
is, comparatively, a modern personage. 
‘Opals! Not for a wedding” is a contra- 
diction, is it not? Of the bad influence of 
opals, which are often said to be generally 
unlucky to everyone not born in October. 
Again, ‘‘ Arm your door with a bay-mare’s 
shoe!’’ brings in an unusual particularity — 
but possibly this is merely poetical. 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 


THE 1815 REPRINT OF 
BARTHOLOMEW GRIFFIN’S 
FIDESSA. 


S' IME bibliographical and literary interest 

attaches to a copy, which is at present 
in my possession, of the reprint of Bartholo- 
mew Griffin’s * I 1596), published 

1815, in an edition of one hundred copies 
vniy, from the Whittingham at 
Chiswick. This copy, which belonged to Dr. 
Philip Bliss! who anonymously edited 


reprint, is composed entirely of proof-sheets, 


} 
idessa 


press ot & 


and has, bound with it, some manuscript 

material which includes a letter from Bliss 
Joseph re islewood, and the original MS 

in Bliss’s hand, of the “* Advertisement 


which was re as an introduction to the 


text of Griffin’s sonnets. 

From this material I have been able to 
put together the following, account of an 
amusing little literary scuffle behind the 
scenes between Bliss, Haslewood and Samuel 
Weller Singer—all over the honour of 
Shakespeare in a matter which, as we now 


know, really 


at all! 

When Bliss composed his Advertise- 
ment,’’ he was staying at Taunton, prob- 
ably on a visit to his mother, who lived there. 





On that: account, when writing of what 
he calls the *‘ striking resemblance ’’ between 
the third. sonnet in Fidessa,’ beginning 

Venus, and yong Adonis sitting by her,”’ 
and that beginning ‘* Venus with Adonis 
sitting by her,’’ which forms the eleventh 


[The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 
*s name on the 


poem n 


pub- 


ished with Shakespear: title- 








page, he was unable to fill in the date of the 
first edition of the latter work. He therefore 
sent his manuscript to Haslewood with the 
following covet 

Lest I shou here “<t “was: at 
| ! ns as footnote adc led 
94 Bliss later 1ave not a book in the 
world n poetry ai iphy, or bibli graphy 
1 Dr. Bliss, it may be recalled here. was a 
equent contributor to ‘N. and Q.’ in its 
l é and was a friend of W. Thoms 
and first editor. For an account 
‘ditor and bibliographer see ‘ Pub- 
the Oxford Bibliographical 

» iety,’ Vol i. pt. 2 1932). 


| dates 


the | 


did not concern Shakespeare | 





AND QUERIES. May 5, 1934, 
send you my introduction to Fidessa, that 


is an introduction to nothing, & T want you to 
look over it—tirst to tell me what is the earli. 
est known date of Shakspeare’s Passionate 
Pilgrim—secondly—when was it entered on the 
Stationers books—thirdly when was Griffins 
book entered—Now if you go to Stationers hall, 
a mere step to an idle man like yourself, you 
may throw a great deal of light on this sub. 
ject, & get not only a copy ot Fidessa, but most 
probably a title to your Bibl. Poelica, for 
see Griffin talks about a pastoral. 

In respect to the Sonnet 3—& the Passionate 
Pilgrim, Ll am at a dead stop till I can get the 
for | know not which was written first- 
Fill this up for me as well as you can, & th 
give it to Triphook’s printer 


you 


Let me have the sheets back thro’ Freelis 
because L can make up a proof copy out. ot 
them. 

Your’s obliged 
& sincerely 
P. Bliss. 
Haslewood accordingly completed Bliss’s 


The first Edition known of 
‘Passionate Pilgrim’ was 
with the words, ‘‘in small octavo, 

for W. Jaggard; sold by William 
The third edition was also printed 

for Jaggard in 1612.’’ But Haslewood did 

more than this; he felt constrained to 

something in defence of Shakespeare against 
what was iets near being a charge of 
literary theft—for that the whole of the first 
part of The Passionate Pilgrim’ 

Shakespeare’s work had not yet been ques- 

tioned.* So on his own account he inserted 

the following two short paragraphs: 
For 


sentence, 
Shakspeare’s 


1599. 


Leake. 


sav 
was 


the honour of Shakespeare, as the 
otf the second edition remains unknown, a 
question may be raised whether the on 
printed in 1599 was not the second, and that 
the first ‘eat earlier than 1596, the d 
ot Fidessz 


If a conversion was made it might be at the 
instance of the printer, who inserted it as in- 
cidental to the subject of the Passionate Pil- 
grim. {Footnote:] Henry Petowe made nearly a 


similar conve rsion of a Sonnet by 
See British Bibliographer; vol. 


Lord Surrey. 
215. 
Having thus, as he ae done his 
duty by both Bliss and Shakespeare, Hasle- 
wood passed on the amended MS. of the 
Advertisement ’’ to the printers. Now at 
the Chiswick Press, the person employed at 
that time to i sr donnie the copy for the com- 





It is now, of course, well know n th: at there 
is little of Shakespeare’s work in ‘The Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,’ and that the putting of his 


name on the title-page was merely a dodge of 
the publisher, which caused Shakespeare some 
annoyance. See Sir E. K. Chamber’s ‘ William 


Shakespeare,’ Vol. i, 547-8. 


pp. 
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positors, was S. W. Singer, who had just 
published at the same press his two versions 
of ‘Shakspeare’s Jest Book.’ Into Singer’s 
hands, therefore, came the MS. of Bliss’s 
‘ Advertisement ’’ with Haslewood’s addi 
tions. As he read it through, it seemed to 
him that a disingenuous attempt was being 
made to shield Shakespeare from an accusa 
tion of plagiarism for which there was only 
too much ground. Particularly he reacted 
against two expressions used, one by Bliss, 
the other by Haslewood. Bliss wrote of “a 
striking resemblance between Griffin’s 
third Sonnet and one of Shakespeare’s in the 
‘Passionate Pilgrim’ ’’; in reference to this 


Singer inserted the following footnote: 

Is not identity more than a_ striking 
resemblance? DEVIL. 

In reference to the word ‘‘ conversion ”’ 


used by Haslewood in the paragraphs already 
quoted, Singer added a second and elabor 
footnote : 


ately sareastic 


Your indulgence emboldens the Devil to hope 
that you will pardon the freedom he takes; he 
is so ignorant as not to know the precise im- 
port of the word conversion here used, but has 
no doubt it is highly proper and in its place. 
Much to the Devil’s sorrow hhe has heard of 
the conversion ot sinners, but if it mean steal- 
ing, as it should seem to do by the context, 
he trusts it will in future be used in indict- 
ments at the Old Bailey; it will answer his 
ends admirably to bring the former accepta- 
tion of the word into disrepute, for who would 
be converted, or attempt conversion, when he 
shall hear of men executed for the conversion 
of a pig. Note by the Printer’s Devil. 

Nor was Singer content with these pro 
tests by means of footnotes; he went so far 
as to add the following ‘‘ Postscript ”’ : 


The Printer’s Devil craves permission to 
suggest, that although it is not possible to 
convict Shakespeare of the conversion of a 
sonnet from the Fidessa, because the edition of 
the Passionate Pilgrim printed in 1599 cannot 
be proved to have been the first; yet there is 
another circumstance which manifests that he 
was familiar with this little volume, which 
seems to have escaped the editor. 

His attention, therefore, is called to the 
fifteenth sonnet, addressed to Sleep, which by- 
the-by is worth all the rest, and he is then 
requested to turn to the beautiful apostrophe 
to Sleep in Macbeth, act 2, scene 2, and to the 
exquisite soliloquy in the second part of Henry 
IV. act 3, scene 1; in both of which he will find 


resemblances, more than accidental, to this 
sonnet of Griffin’s. Now, according to Mr. 
Malone, Macbeth was not written until 1602; 


and the second part of Henry IV. in 1598; so 
that it is here evident that Griffin could not 
have been the imitator. Perhaps this may 
lead to a more exact comparison of these son- 
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nets with the poems of Shakspeare, with which 
your humble memorialist has not the means of 
comparing them, as he did not learn until 
lately that Shakspeare was a writer of Sonnets, 
and has not yet met with the Passionate Pil- 
grim, or any of his productions, but his Plays. 

It is so rare to trace that ‘‘ Immortal Man ” 
in his imitations, or the adoption of thoughts 
or epithets from his cotemporaries or prede- 
his phrase, his expression and senti- 
ment in his sublimer parts, are so entirely his 
own, that we are surprised when we chance to 
stumble upon anything which has escaped the 
industrious researches of his editors. And 
who would risk to be considered a detractor of 
Shakspeare? ‘The most malignant of mankind, 
envy itself personified, would shrink from this; 
full wisely therefore have you avoided the 
charge: should you suffer this remark to stand, 
I fear it will fall heavily upon me for my 
temerity, and I can have no excuse, but that 
I loved truth better than Shakspeare. Will 
this be admitted? and shall I not rather be 
accused of possessing the malevolent spirit of 
my namesake, 


cessors; 


Tue Devin. 
The proofs, then, of his Advertisement 
sent to Bliss at Taunton on 3 Oct., 1815 (as 
the postmark shows) contained some unex- 
pected and unpalatable additions; two extra 
paragraphs by Haslewood, and two foot- 
notes and a “ Postscript’’ by Singer. All 
these he struck out with a degree of indigna- 
tion which is reflected in the note which he 
wrote eighteen years later on the back of his 

letter to Haslewood : 

Returned to me after Mr. Haslewood’s death 
in 1833 by Mr. Harding his executor. have 
preserved it because it proves what I had long 
before stated on the subject of Mr. Singer’s 
superfluous not to say impertinent note at p. 


vill. The fact was that Mr. Haslewood to 
whom I applied in this note wrote the two 
paragraphs animadverted on by Mr. S. which 


paragraphs | struck out when the proof came 
to me. P.B. Nov. 30 1833. 


3ut Bliss felt obliged to take some notice 
of the objections raised by Haslewood and 
Singer; so in place of Haslewood’s inserted 
paragraphs he added the following, which 
appears in the ‘‘ Advertisement’? as pub- 
lished. 


Whether Shakspeare stole the sonnet from 
Griffin, or Griffin from Shakspeare; or whether 
William Jaggard borrowed the property of 
Matthew Lownes, must remain to be deter- 
mined, when it is known whether there be an 
edition of “‘ The Passionate Pilgrim ” previous 
to that already discovered of 1599. In the 
mean time, the reader must resolve for him- 
self on the probability of Shakspeare’s having 
Griffin’s fifteenth sonnet on Sleep in his re- 
collection, when he wrote the apostrophe to 
Sleep in “‘ Macbeth,” act 2, scene 2, and the 
soliloquy in “‘ The Second Part of King Henry 
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the Fourth.” Both these places have been 
pointed out to the publisher as affording proof 
that Shakspeare was acquainted with the 
FIDESSA of our author; but he is compelled 
to differ from his informant on this subject, 
since he conceives the “ balm of hurt minds’ 

in Macbeth, as nothing more than an acciden- 
tal resemblance to the “balm of the bruised 
heart ” of Griffin; and if this one similarity 
be excepted, no evidence whatever remains on 
which Shakspeare can be convicted of plagiar- 
ism from FIDESSA. But this, if it can be a 
question, the publisher again refers for de- 
cision to the sagacity of the reader. 

In view of what has been shown above to 
have been the actual part played by Singer 
in the production of the 1815 reprint of 

Fidessa’ it is amusing to recall that it has 
been said, e.g. in the article under his name 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ that Singer was the editor 
of the reprint. Possibly this idea arose 
from the fact that Singer’s monogram 
“S.W.S.’’ is printed on the last page of the 
book, as it is on that of ‘ Shakspeare’s Jest 
Book,’ which was really edited by him. This 
monogram appears on the title-page of the 
proof sheets of the ‘ Fidessa,’ but there was 
substituted for it on the published title-page 
a vignette of a flying cupid bearing a lighted 
torch. 


C.J. EDrENpiLe. 


ANTHONY MUNDAY 
AND ‘ KING LEIR. 


AW notes a rather close resemblance be- 

tween the handling of ‘ Richard III,’ 
1., 4, and that of sc. xix. of ‘Leir.’ This 
play] may be either older or younger than 
‘Richard III’ E. K. Chambers. ‘ Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,’ i., 304. 

The resemblance is to the scene which con- 
tains the vivid dream of Clarence, a scene 
whi : has, however, an even greater simi- 
— to Lady More’s story in * Sir Thomas 
More,’ IV. iii., which again ‘‘ may be either 
older or younger than ‘ Richard III.’ What 
Clarence says is common knowledge, but, for 
convenience, I quote some lines from the 
other plays below. The italics, of course, 
are mine: 

(I) 
Leir. I had a short nap but so full of dread, 

As much amazeth me to think thereof. 
Perillus. Fear not, my Lord, dreams are but 

fantasies 

4nd slight imaginations of the brain. 


Messenger. Persuade him so, but vl make him 


and you 
Contess that dreams do often prove too true. 
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Leir. Methought, my daughters Goneril and 
Regan 

Stood both before me with such grim aspects 

Each brandishing a falchion in their hand 

Ready to lop a limb off where it fell 

And in their other hands a naked poniard 

Wherewith they stabbed me in a_ hundred 
places 

And to their thinking left me there for dead, 

*Leir ’ xix. 1479 f 
(II) 


Lady. [ pray ye, tell me, may one credit 
dreams? 
Roper. Why ask you that, dear madam? 
Lady. Because to night I had the strangest 
dream 
That ere my _ sleep was 
Methought twas night 
And that the king and queen went on the 
Thames 
In barges to hear music: 
Were in a little boat 
Lord 


What strange things live in slu7gpers!—and 
being near * 
We grappled to the barge that bi + the king. 


4 fethought 
The violence of the storm did sefer us 
Quite from the golden fleet, and porried us 
Unto the bridge, which with unrged horror 
We entered at full tide: — me slight 
shoot ‘ 
Being carried by the waves, dur goat stood 
still : ; 
Just opposite the Tower, and therf it turned 
And turned about, as when a whirspool sucks 
The circled waters: methought that we both 


troubled with. 


my lord and I 
methoucht,—Lord, 


cried 
fill that we sunk: where arm in arm we 
died. 
Roper. Give no respect, dear madam, to fond 


dreames; 

They are but slight illusions of the blood. 
Lady. ‘Vell me not all are so; for often dreams 

Are true diviners, either of good or ill. | 

‘Sir Thomas More’ IV. ii. 

The general resemblances to ‘ Richard III 
can be readily verified, but it is especially 
signific ant that Lady More uses the drama- 
tic ‘‘ Lord, Lord, methought?’ \ of Clarence 
If one could be sure that ‘ Sir:Thomas More, 
as has been recently suggestid, dates from 
1596, it would not be unreascnable to see in 
all this an attempt to exploit the popularity 
of performances of ‘Richard III’ in that 
year, just prior to the publication of the 
first Quarto. 

But, apart from the question of date, 
is relevant to ask if Anthony Munday, i 
whose script the main portion of ‘Si 
Thomas More’ has been. recognized, can have 
had any part in ‘ King Leir,’ a source-play 
of Shakespeare’s which was registered in 
1594. The not very, expert examination ol 
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which the present writer has been 
brings to light two rather 


‘Leir’’ 
able to make over, 


disparate clues. The first of — is the 
25 wate in the early scenes of < apap 
f Munday’s autograph plays: the use of : 


peti at the end of the, penultimate line of 


a speech. Here are two examples from 
‘Leir’ 
(a) No, no, it is the pleasure of my God: 


And I do willingly embrace the rod. 
And never will my lovely choice repent : 
For having thee I shall have all content. 


(b) 


is that 
the 
Now 


The other point which strikes me 
one of the best things in the play is 
character of Cornwall’s Messenger. 


Munday was at one time a Queen’s Messen- 
ger. 
Is it rating Munday too highly to credit 


him with ‘ Leir,’ one of the best unsigned 
plays of the period? I think not, but in 
any case, it seems to be necessary for Mun- 
day’s name to be borne in mind in any future 
treatment of the problem. 


W. CRUNDELL. 


H® RMAN MELVILLE AND BLAKE. - 

Evidence of Melville’s knowledge of 
Blake is important in the critical study of 
the relation of these two mystics. One 
critic, John Freeman, has attempted a 
comparison of the two in ‘ Herman Melville ’ 


(London, 1926), where he states on p. 127: 
If Melville had never read Blake when he 
wrote Moby-Dick, he thad been gifted with 


somewhat the same power of intuition and the 
sume confidence in his intuition. 

In his study of Melville published in 1929, 
Mr. Lewis Mumford states on p. 335: 
‘Melville did not know Blake until 1874 
at earliest.’ Recently I located a volume, 
now in private hands, which bears the sig- 
nature of Melville, being the first edition 
of Alexander Gilchrist’s ‘ Life of William 
Bl ake,’ 1863. The signature in pencil reads, 

‘H. Melville, June 4, ’70, N. Y.’’ 

It is quite on the side of probability, how- 
ever, that at so early a date as the writing 
of ‘ Moby-Dick,’ Melville did not know 
Blake, for few in England, and fewer in 
America, were acquainted with Blake as a 
poet in 1851. I am aware of no reference 
to Blake in Melville’s letters or in his for- 
mal published work, though I _ suspect 
Blake’s influence in ‘ Clarel’ and the verse 
that followed later. There may be examples 
of Blake’s pictorial artistry among Mel- 
ville’s print collection, now in the possession 
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of Mrs. Eleanor Melville Metcalf, but 1 

have not fully examined that gathering. 
Joun H. Brrss. 

pavL VERLAINE AND MANCHES- 


TER.—In the Morning Post of Apr. 16, 
1934, there were quoted some lines of what 
was described as a hitherto unknown poem 
by Paul Verlaine, entitled ‘Souvenir de 
Manchester,’ recently printed in the Paris 
l’igaro. In the interests of accuracy, how- 
ever, it should be stated that this poem, 
which is inscribed to Theodore C. London, 
and dated Paris, Feb. 3, 1894, was printed 
in the Manchester Guardian of Apr. 11, 
1894, accompanied by a note as follows: 

M. Paul Verlaine’s visit to Manchester has 
resulted in some verses, which are printed— 
not quite accurately- in La Plume. We give 
below an accurate copy. It is only necessary 
to say that Mr. London, to whom the poem is 
addressed, was the organizer of the series of 
lectures given in Salford of which M. 
Verlaine’s was one. The allusion to the 
‘author of Esther ”’ arises from the fact that 
one of the audience thought that the verses 
of his own composition 1 recited by M. Verlaine 


were from Racine. The same mistake will 
not be made by any reader of these interesting 
but somewhat grotesque and partially unin- 


telligible lines. 


The lines are sixteen in number—as below. 
The date of their first publication in La 
Plume (inaccurate version) must have been 
sometime between Feb. 3 and Apr. 11, 1894. 

SOUVENIR DE MANCHESTER 
A Théodore C. 
Je n’ai vu Manchester 
Salford, 

Done trés mal et tres peu, 

effort 

A travers le 

pénibles 

Au possible, en dépit d’hansoms inaccessibles 

Presque, grace & ma jambe male et mes pieds 


London. 
que d’un coin de 
quel que fut mon 


brouillard et les 


courses 


bots. 

N’importe, j’ai gardé des souvenirs plus 
beaux 

De cette ville an Von sait industrielle 


Encore que de telle 6 qu’intellectuelle 
Place ott ma vanité devait se pavaner 
Soi-disant mieux,—et dussiez-vous 
étonner 

semblantes naivetés de cette épitre, 
quand je parlais du haut de mon 


vous 


Des 
— O vous! 
pupitre 
Dans cette salle ot Vélite de Manchester 
Applaudissait en Verlaine l’auteur d’Esther 


Et quand je proclaimais, insoucieux du pire 
Ou du meilleur, mon culte énorme pour 
Shakespeare 
P. VERLAINE. 
Paris, 3 février 1894 


PF. H. é. 
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THOMAS GAINSFORDE: JOHN FORD. 
—In ‘‘ The True and Wonderfull His- 
tory of Perkin Warbeck Proclaiming him- 
self Richard the fourth, printed by E. G. for 
Nathaniel Butter, and to be sold at his shop 
in Pauls Churech-yard, at the signe of the 
Pyde-Bull 1618,’ the following passage 
occurs concerning Sir William Stanley: 


what Sir William Stanley? he hath the gov- 
ernment of my Chamber, the charge and con- 
trolment of all that are next my person, the 
love and favour of our Court, the very Keye 
of our treasurie, 

In John Ford’s play, ‘ Perkin Warbeck,’ 
which was acted at the Phoenix and pub- 


lished in 1634, in Act I., Se. iii., the follow- 
ing passage occurs: 
Sir William Stanley! Who? Sir William 


Stanley? 
My chamberlain, my counseller, the love, 
The pleasure of my court, my bosom friend, 
The charge and the controlment of my per- 

son, 
The keys and secrets of my treasury, 
The all of all 1 am! I am unhappy, etc., etc. 
As will be seen, the expressions and words 
almost identical. Was Thomas Gains- 
forde, who dedicates his book ‘‘ to the Right 
Honourable Thomas, Earl of Arundel, etc.,’ 
the same person as John Ford, the drama- 
tist? The Gains in Gainsforde suggests 
** Hans,”’ or “ Jehan.”’ The dramatist is 
said to have founded his play upon Bacon’s 
‘ Life of Henry VII.’ 

In 1605, ‘ The London Prodigall,’ by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, was ‘* printed by T.C. for 


are 


Nathaniel Butter, and are to be sold neere 
S. Austinsgate at the signe of the pyde 
Bull.’’ The book-plate for this is the same 
as that in Spenser’s ‘ Colin Clouts Come 


home again,’ printed in 1595. In ‘ The True 
and Wonderfull History of Perkin Warbeck ’ 
the book-plate is in some respects somewhat 
similar to that in Bacon’s ‘ De Dignitate et 
Augmentis Scientiarum,’ Lib  ix.—dated 
1624; and in his Preface Gainsforde’s style 
of writing is remarkably like that of Bacon. 

In certain parts of the history, certain 
words are printed in italics without any ap- 
parent reason, which somewhat re- 
markable. 


seems 
GILBERT WEST. 


NDIAN MONUMENTAL  INSCRIP- 
TIONS: BIBLIOGRAPHY (See clxiii. 
96; clxiv. 63, 457).—The following work 
should be added: 
‘List of Tombs and Monuments of Euro- 
peans, ete., in the Madras District,’ Madras 
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Govt. Press, Madras, 1898. Price 12 annas. 

This list contains nearly 1,700 M.I., the 
greater part of which have not been printed 
elsewhere. It is still in print. I do not 
know how many copies remain unsold; but 
it could probably be obtained from Messrs, 
Higginbothams, Mount Road, Madras, for 
a postal order for ls. 6d. I have found it 
useful. 


H. B. 
STEPHEN CRANE—A BIBLIOGRAPHI- 


CAL NOTE.—While doing a piece of re. 
search on Stephen Crane, 1 chanced upon 
the following items. They are not listed in 
Stopler’s bibliography ( Stephen Crane, ; 
List of his Writings , 1930, Newark), 
nor are they noticed, in print, by any other 
Crane student or bibliographer. 

‘The King’s Favor,’ probably Crane’s first 
published short story, appeared while he was 
a student here, in the Syracuse University 
Herald (vol. xix. 8, May, 1891, pp. 128-130; 
reprinted in same, xxix. 7, March, 1901, 
pp. 201-206). Three years later, in August 
of 1894, MecClure’s (vol. iii., 3, pp. 194-209) 
ran his ‘In the Depths of a Coal Mine.’ 
The battle description, ‘In Front of San- 
tiago,’ which had appeared in the New York 
daily World on July 14, 1898, was reprinted 
by Harpers Weekly (vol. xlii., whole no. 
2170, p. 722) nine days later. In December 
of that year, Hearst’s Cosmopolitan (vol. 
Xxvl., 2, pp. 164-172) contained his ‘ The 
Woof of Three Red Threads.’ 

CLAUDE JONES. 

Syracuse University, New York, U.S.A. 


‘“ DADLOCK ” (See ante pp. 190, 232. 

265).—When I was a curate at Jarrow 
in the end of the nineteenth century, ‘* pad- 
dock’? was a common word used to describe 
a small frog. And while on this subject, a 
word should be said about ‘‘ padlock.’’ Web- 
ster gives two ingenious suggestions: (1) a 
lock from a ‘‘ pad-gate,’’ and a ‘‘ pad-gate ” 
is a gate at the end of a path; (ii) a lock 
for a hamper, there being a dialect word 
‘pad ’’ that means a basket. But I have 
no hesitation in suggesting that ‘‘ pad ”’ here 
also is a toad, and the reference is to the 
traditional shape of a padlock till quite re- 
cent years. I do not think we need go far 
to discover the origin of ‘‘ paddock,’’ if we 
watch a toad ‘‘ padding ’’ along a path—a 
perfectly obvious ** foot-pad.”’ 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THOMAS PEEL OF SWAN RIVER. 
Thomas Peel, second cousin of the great 
Sir Robert Peel, went out to Western 
Australia in December, 1829, with the idea 
of founding a colony, but his scheme came 
to grief. His origins and career are very 
obscure. He seems, however, to have been 
the second son of ‘Thomas Peel (1768-1843), 
who was the eldest son of Sir Robert Peel’s 
uncle, William, of Peele Fold, the head of 
the house. According to ‘ Nimrod’s North- 
ern Tour,’ Thomas Peel, the would-be colon- 
iser, was at one time master of the Turriff 
Hunt, Aberdeenshire, in succession to Lord 
Kennedy, who sister Alicia married his 
cousin, General Jonathan Peel. 
‘Landed Gentry’ and _ Foster’s 
‘Lancashire Pedigrees’ give no details 
about Thomas. But it is clear that he was 
married. One of the writers on Western 
Australia says he took out his son to Swan 
River in December, 1829. Then the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine announced (c. 266): ‘‘ In 
the Regents’ Park, the wife of T. Peel, Esq., 
of Swan River, of a son,’’ Mar. 15, 1830. 
According to E. Stirling’s ‘ Brief History of 
Western Australia,’ (p. 5), as quoted in Dr. 
Battye’s book on Western Australia, Thomas 
Peel, who does not seem to have returned 
home, got a big grant of land, at what is 
known as ‘‘ Cockburn Sound Location 


Nov. 25, 1834. He settled here in 


second 
Burke’s 


how 


16,” on 


‘solitary grandeur, an embittered and dis- 
appointed man,’’ and died at Mandurah, 
near Perth, ‘‘ some thirty years later in 


comparatively indigent circumstances. ”’ 
What is known of his marriage? I have no 
means of consulting a book on the Peel pedi- 
gree by Jonathan Peel (1870). Some of 
your readers may have it. It is not in the 
British Museum, nor the library of the Soci- 
ety of Journalists. 


J. M. BUttocn. 
W ILLIAM GORDON, SCENE- 
PAINTER. — What is known about 
this scene-painter? He was known to Wil- 


liam Leighton Leitch (1804-1883), the 
water-colour artist, when the latter came to 
London in the early thirties of last century. 
Leitch, according to the memoirs of him 
written by Andrew MacGeorge, in 1884, re- 
fers to Gordon as ‘“‘my countryman.”’ Leigh- 
ton, a Glasgow man, began his career as 


scene-painter at the Theatre Royal, Glas- | 


gow, in 1824, and was later employed at the 
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Queen’s Theatre, where he met 


Gordon. 


London, 


J. M. Butocu#. 
LEFT HAND IN EATING.—Bos- 


well, in his ‘Life of Johnson,’ year 
1775, prints Johnson’s notes on a visit to 
Paris. One of these is, ‘‘ The king fed him- 
self with his left hand as we.’’ I have no 
notion what the comment means. Had 
Louis XVI the reputation of a left-handed 
style which induced him to use that hand for 


a spoon or fork, when one only was re- 
quired, in preference to the right? This I 
do sometimes, being ambidextrous. Or did 


the King have his meat cut up for him and 
convey it to his mouth with the left hand? 
The note seems to imply some abnormal prac- 
tice In eating. 


We He Ss. 
THE TOWN CROW.—The church wardens’ 


accounts for Forrabury and Minster, in 
North Cornwall, record payments for ‘‘town 
crows’’ at the end of the eighteenth and _ be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centuries, at a 
usual price of twopence per head, a third 
of the price paid for ravens. ‘‘ Town crow 
is not to be found in the Oxford Diction- 
ary nor in Wright’s Dialect Dictionary. 
Jackdaws (locally ‘‘ choughs’’) and choughs 
(locally ‘* red-legged choughs’’) may be 
ignored; and the country-folk scout the idea 


that rooks were intended. One man avers 
that a ‘‘town crow,’’ unlike the sociable 
rook, usually builds, remote from its kin- 


dred, in a solitary clump of trees, often near 
a farm-place, i.e., a “‘ town,’”’? and lacks the 
whitish face of a rook. This suggests a car- 
rion crow, a not unlikely subject for perse- 


cution; but my informant says that the 
‘“town crow ’’ never nests in the sea-cliffs, 
which does not tally with the habits of the 
carrion crow elsewhere. Is the “ town 
crow’’ the name now in use for any crow 
elsewhere in Cornwall, and, more particu- 


larly, to what kind of crow does the name 
apply, and why? 

CHAS. OLDHAM. 
The Bollin, Berkhamsted, Herts. 


A CRETAN SPOON.—A gold spoon was 

found during excavations at the Island 
of Crete some years ago. Can anyone tell 
me where it is to be found? I want a des- 
cription and illustration of it. I have ap- 
plied to the South Kensington Museum and 
the British Museum, and they know noth- 
ing of it. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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RAEBURN’S PORTRAIT OF TELFORD. 
I am trying to trace the portrait of 


Thomas Telford, F.R.S.—the eminent engin- 


eer—which was painted by Raeburn about 
1812. It measured 30ins. x 25ins., and 


showed him to the waist; nearly front face, 


and wearing a black coat. It belonged to 
Mrs. Burge in 1868, and was exhibited in 
the Edinburgh Exhibition of Raeburn’s 


paintings in 1876. 
to its whereabouts, 


obliged. 


For any information as 
I should be extremely 
R. D. THomas JONES, M.INST.C.E. 
ANC IENT GLASS AT JARROW.—It was 
*“ reported in The Times of Sept. 11, 1933, 
that ‘‘ what is claimed to be the earliest 
coloured glass ever known in this land ’’ had 
discovered in one of the three small 
Saxon windows in the south wall of the chan- 
cel of the parish church of Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
The report (furnished by an anonymous cor- 


been 


respondent) stated that the glass of this 
window was covered with grime, ‘‘ but a 
newly appointed verger, on cleaning it, dis- 
covered the inscription:—‘In festo St. 


Georgii consecrate DCLxxxv.’ The glass de- 
picts St. George and the Dragon, and is pre- 
sumed to have been placed in the church to 
commemorate the day of dedication, April 
23 St. Georg 'S Day ), 685.” 
Has the claim that this 

late seventh century glass been examined, 
and if so, with what result? Has a fac- 
simile of the inscription been published ? 


i. oC. 


VILIMANJARO SIGHTED FROM THE 

SEA.—I should be grateful for any in- 
formation or particulars of the occasion when 
of H.M. ships sighted the Peak of Kili- 
manjaro when the ship was at sea at a dis- 


18 contempora ry 


one 


tance of three hundred miles. 

I cannot trace any account in The Times 
files or index, nor can the Admiralty hydro- 
grapner assist me. C,. F. MEADE. 
(ONVERSATION CARDS. — Is anything 
“known of the Conversation Cards men- 
tioned in the following advertisement in the 
Bristol newspaper The Bee, and Sketchley’s 
by eekly Advertiser of Nov. 7, 1777? 

A Christmas Box. Very proper for Youth of 
both Sexes. This Day is published, Price 
Is. 6d. Sketchley’s Conversation and Senti- 
mental Cards; Ornamented with Forty-Eight 
Cuts. Calculated to amuse and improve the 


Mind, to learn those that play with them to 
speak with Propriety, and tell a Story well. 
To whi is added The Compleat Fortune Tel- 


wided 
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ler. By which Persons may inform themselves 
ot the various Events that may befal them, 
without 

** Searching Houses above to know 

“What shall happen to them below.” 
Sold Wholesale and Retail, by J. Sketchley, 
Auctioneer, Bristol; F. Newbury, Bookseller, 
London; and 'T. Sketchley, in Union-Passage, 
Bath. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Road, Erdington. 


SURNAME HORTLE.- 
lish or Scotch, and in what localities 
has it been found? Wanted: the record of 
the marriage of James Hortle and Ann —— 
(surname unknown) about 5 Aug., 1785. 


OW. An 


59, Sutton 


Is this name Eng 


SITES OF OLD WELSH CHURCHES.-— 
In Wales most of our ancient parish 
churches have been built at the very end 


of their respective parishes. Why have they 
thus been erected so remote from centres of 
population ? 

JoHN Evans. 


\ ILLIAMS: POWELL, PRINCIPALS 
OF JESUS COLLEGE, OXFORD. — 
John Williams, D.D., was Principal of 


Jesus College, Oxford, from 1602 till his 
death in 1613. His successor was Griffith 
Powell, who died in 1620 and was buried in 
St. Michael’s, Church in Jesus College aisle. 
Both Principals came from the parish of 
Llansawel in Carmarthenshire, South Wales. 
Will any reader send biographical particu- 
lars of these men? 
JOHN Evans. 
Velindre. 


SWINTON. — Capt. Richard Swinton 

‘*H.H. Nizam’s Service, late H.M. 20th 
Foot.’’ Apparently identical with Richard 
Swinton, H.M. 17th Foot, 4th son of Capt. 
Samuel Swinton, R.N., m. Amelia —— (she 
d. in India before 1842). Capt. Swinton d. 
Aurangabad, of cholera, 6 Aug., 1828, aged 
fifty. He was father of John Richard Swin- 


ton (b. 12 March, 1821; bapt. Poona, 
9 March, 1822; Bombay Army cadet 
1841/2); and of three daus. who married 
respectively Capt. John Fawcett, Major 


Woodhouse, and Major Jacob of the Bom- 
bay Army. The last is stated to have been 
father of Col. Sir (Samuel) Swinton Jacob 
K.C.1.E., C.V.0O., d. 4 Dec., 1917; so was 
presumably Col. W. Jacob, Bombay Artil- 
lery. 

Further particulars are asked for. 


|? ae 2 
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URIAL-PLACE OF HENRY DE BAR. 
' —-Where was Henry de Bar, the eldest 


son of the Duke de Bar, who died of the 
plague at Venice, buried ? Sir John Frois- 
sart relates that ‘‘ his obsequies were per- 
formed at Paris with much solemnity,’’ and 
naturally concludes that he may have been 
buried there, but is not quite sure. If at 
Paris, in what church ? 
A. H. Cooper-Pricuarp. 
any of 
about 
family 


your 
the 
name 


(ast SURNAME. Can 
readers gfive information 
meaning and origin of the 
Grint ? 

me Es, 


Who was 


Windsor 


OF WYKEHAM. 
witness to deeds of 


Edw. III? 


WILLIAM 
this 
Forest, temp. 

K. E. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 


fre FOOT LANE: ORIGIN OF NAME. 
—I have noticed a lane in the vicinity 
of Queen Victoria Street, E.C., with a very 
curious name, videlicet Fye Foot Lane. IL 
would like to know the origin thereof. 


J. P. Bacon PHILLIPS. 


KLLUMANOIR.—By Sir G. Dethic, Nov. 
20, 1552, 6 Edward VI Knighthood to 
John Bellman als Bellmanoir (Queen’ s Coli. 
Oxford MS. 39. Fol. 138). In Johne’s trans- 


lation of Froissart’s Chronicles, chap. 


COPE. 


cexxvi, Vol. i, the name of the lord of Beau- 
manoir appears. Is anything known of 
Beaumanoir? Is it another spelling of 


‘* Bellmanoir ”’ ? 
JOHN BELLMAN. 


SI. BEES’ THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. 
When was this College founded and oni on 
did it cease to exist? Is there any pub- 
lished history of it, or any printed list or 
lists of Alumni? 


x, ¥. 2 
RMS OF MARCKS OF NEW SARUM, 
WILTS.—The arms of this family, Or 
a fesse gu. between three bucks’ heads 
cabossed, which are given by Thomas Gore, 
1663, in Add. MSS. Brit. Museum, 28,020 


appear to be the same as those of a family 
of Leigh which are mentioned in ‘The par- 
ticular guy of Somerset,’ by Gerrard 

. B.S. Vol. 43, where they are given 


as, Three ieailaa? ‘ion caboshed with a fesse | 


between them.’? Can any of your readers 


give any explanation how this 


family of 
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Marcks came to bear these arms ? 
ARTHUR W. Marks. 
C! ERGY KILLED AT BATTLE OF 
MYTON-ON-SWALE. — William de 


Melton, Archbishop of York, raised an army 
of 10,000 strong to oppose the Scots, who 
were menacing the city of York, in 1320, 
and, with John Hotham, Bishop of Ely, 
headed the force. Amongst that army were 


a large number of clergy (Dr. Lingard says 
three hundred), who were killed, and the 
Archbishop is said to have had business 


enough to fill up the vacancies in his Church 
on his return. Can anyone give the names 
of any of these clergy ? 


a. W.-F. 
‘“TOADSTOOL.’’—Is 


for a statement that 
I recently saw, that ‘‘ toadstool ’’ is derived 
from tod (death)? Neither Skeat nor the 
‘New English Dictionary’ support the sug- 
gestion. 


DERIVATION OF 


there any ground 


A. B. ©, 


ASMUS JONES: ‘LUXURY, PRIDE 
AND VANITY BANE OF BRITISH 
NATURE.’—I am anxious to obtain inform- 
ation about a book under the above title, and 
particulars concerning the author. I do 
not know his date nor that of the publica- 
tion of his book. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


RANGOON CHURCHYARD = INTER- 

MENTS. — Can any military or othe 
annalist give me a list of names and inscrip- 
tions of English folk interred there? 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


J: JONES: ‘A CENTURY OF SON 
NETS’ (1866).—Is it possible for any- 
one to identify and give particulars of the 
compiler of a collection of sonnets of the 
above date of publication. Who published 
the collection ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


YORRECT VERSION WANTED.—It has been 
) reported in the press that the lines on the 
vault in which the ashes of Sir Gerald du 
M: aurier were deposited run: 
“A little 
We reap our sowing 
Should they not be: 
“A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing—and so, Goodbye.” 


J... Book, 


trust and then good-bye 
and so we die.” 
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BENJOWSKI. 
259). 
M-: AY be allowed.to answer 


your correspondent E.H.A., concerning 
the XVIII. century traveller, Beniowski 
His adventures were the subject of an epic 
poem by one of the greatest poets of Poland, 
Julius Slowacki (1809-1849), and later other 
published in Poland and abroad. 

His own memoirs, written in French, and 
the original MS. of which is now in posses- 
sion of the British Museum, were first pub- 
lished in London, in an English translation. 


(clxvi. 


the query of 


The famous scientist, William Nicolson, 
edited in 1790, a few years only after the 
death of their author, the ‘ Memoirs and 


Travels of Mauritius Augustus Count de 
Benyowsky’ in two quarto volumes. 
Another, cheaper edition, was published in 
1898 by Captain Pasfield Oliver, in London. 

The account of his own life by Beniowski 
should be read with a certain reserve, for he 
carefully avoided minimizing the value of his 
exploits. But even that reserve being made, 
his adventures were undoubtedly out of the 
ordinary. For participation in the Polish 
War of Independence against the Russians 
(1768-70), he was deporied by them to Kamt- 
chatka, in the farthest Siberia, whence he 
made an escape at the head of a group of 
other political convicts, by the means of 
capturing a Russian ship. Then he sailed 
southwards, visiting Japan, Formosa, 
Macao and other places; eventually he was 


commissioned by Louis XVI. of France to 
conquer Madagascar for him, and com- 
manded the first expedition of white men 


ever made on that island. After the conquest 
of a part of Madagascar, he revolted against 
the overlordship of Louis XVI, and _ pro- 
claimed himself king of Madagascar, 
acclaimed by the natives who were an intelli- 
gent and w arlike race. 

Since that moment he fought the French 
in defence of the island’s independence and 
finally met his death in battle. 

During his travels, Beniowski three times 
visited America, where he had offered his 
services to Washington, as some great Poles 
and Frenchmen have done. Many other 
events of his life make the lecture of his 
memoirs quite fascinating. 

T. LuTosLawskI. 


The traveller, Moric August Beniowski 
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(1741-1786) was born at Vrbova in Slovakia 
and had a very adventurous life which he 
described himself in an autobiography, pub. 
lished by Nicholson at London in 1790 
(2 vols.), and in German by Forster (Leip- 
zig, 1791) and Ebeling (Hamburg, — 
August von Kotzebue made him hero of ¢ 

lrama ‘* Verschw6rung in  WKamtschatka 
(1795). Luise Miihlbach (pseudonym of 
Klara Mundt, 1814-1873) w a novel, 
‘Graf von Benjowski’ (4 vols., Jena, 1865), 
His adventures are also the theme of an epic 
poem by Juljusz Slowacki (1841) and of a 
novel by Maurus Jokai (1888). See also 
‘“Grof Benyowszky Moric eletrajza & 





emlékiratai ’ (Budapest, 1890). 
O. F. Banter. 
THE THIEF OF TOUCHINO” (elxvi. 
280).—Under the heading ‘ Demetrius, 


Pseudo—or False,’ in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ Mr. T. P. ARMstTRONG will find 
most of the information he requires about th 
Thief of Tushino, the second pretender oj 
the name. The genuine Demetrius i 
youngest son of the Tsar Ivan the Terrible 
(1553-84), had died in 1591 at the age of ten, 
murdered presumably by order of Boris 
Godunov, who was Tsar from 1598 to 1605. 
Another reference to the Thief of Tushino 
(Tushinski vor) may be found in ‘ Russia’ 
(Mecdern World Series), p. 212. In one of 
his outbursts of fierce indignation Lenin had 
protested: ‘‘ To-day Trotski will plagiarise 
from the stock of ideas of one party, and 
to-morrow from that of another. Later he 
declares he is above both. He [Trotski] is 
the modern {[i.e., up-to-date] Tushinski 
warrior (T'ushinski voyn).’’? There is a foot 
note to this passage, which runs as follows: 


During the Troublous Times in the early 
1600’s, the little village of Tushino near Mos- 


cow was a haven of refuge and a stronghold 
for bands of free booters gathered from all 
sides to support a new claimant to the Musco- 
vite Tsardom—the second False Dmitri, popu- 
larly known as the Tushino bandit (‘Tushinski 
vor). The allegiance of these ‘‘ warriors, 
however, was not much to be relied on, When 
the fortune of war smiled on the Tsar, they 
flocked to Moscow. When it turned against 
him they retired to Tushino to consider the 
next move. Their sole pre-occupation was to 
be on the winning side. Their general im- 
munity from punishment and the. great re 
wards they reaped encouraged many more to 
follow their example. The Tushino warrior 
(really a common thief and pilferer) is now 
a familiar figure of speech in the Russian 
vernacular. 
VALENTINE O’ Hara. 
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Ivan Groznie, or ‘‘the Terrible,’ Tsar 
of Russia, who wanted to marry Queen 
Elizabeth, and died in 1584, had, by his 
seventh wife, Maria Feodovna Nagoi, a son. 
Dmitri, said to have been killed at Ouglitch 
(Boris Godounov occupying the Regency) in 
1591. His death was disputed, and a man 
in 1603-4 assumed his claims. He is known 
as the ‘‘ False Dmitri,’’? and became Tsar, 
marrying the Pole Marina, daughter of 
Urii Mnizek, Palatine of Sandomir. He 
is believed to have been killed in 1606, but 
his place was soon taken by a Cossak known 
as the ‘ Brigand,’’ or ‘‘ Thief ’’ of Touch- 
ino, the ‘ Ljhedimitri II.’’ of Russian his- 
torians. Marina recognized him as her hus- 
band, and they hada son. But he was killed 
in a painful manner in 1610, his son, an 
infant, was put to death, and the ex-Tsaritza 
Marina relegated to a monastery. 

A. FRANCIS STEUART. 
2, Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh. 


,NGELBERTUS KEMPFER (elxvi. 281). 

-He appears in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,’ ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ etc., 
as Engelbrecht Kaempfer. This celebrated 
German traveller and physician was born 
on 16 Nov., 1651, at Lemgo, in Lippe-Det- 
moid, Westphalia, and died at the same 
place on 2 Nov., 1716. He studied at sev- 
eral German universities, graduated Ph.D. 
at Cracow, and spent four years at Konis- 
berg studying medicine and natural science. 
His desire for foreign travel led him to be- 
come secretary to the embassy which Charles 
XI sent through Russia to Persia in 1683. 
Kaempfer did not return with the embassy, 
but joined the fleet of the Dutch East India 
Company in the Persian Gulf, as chief sur- 


geon. He visited Arabia, India, and 
Batavia. In May, 1690, he set out for 
Japan as physician to the embassy sent 
yearly to that country by the Dutch. He 
left Japan in 1692 and landed at Amster- 


dam in October, 1693. After taking the de- 
gree of M.D. at Leyden, he settled down to 
medical practice in his native city. The 
only work he lived to publish was A moeni- 
tatum exoticarum _ politico-physico-medi- 
carum fasciculi V (Lemgo, 1712), recording 
his valuable observations in Georgia, Persia 
and Japan. At his death his unpublished 
manuscripts were purchased by Sir Hans 
Sloane, and conveyed to England. Among 
them was the ‘ History of Japan,’ translated 
from the MS. into English by J. G. 
Scheuchzer and published at London in 
2 vols., folio, in 1727. A life of the author 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





| not inherently improbable. 


is prefixed. The work is still valuable and 


is beautifully illustrated. 
W. J. 


‘The History of Japan,’ by Engelbert 
Kaempfer, M.D., was re-published by James 
Machehose and Sons, Glasgow; it contains a 
twelve-page ‘ Life of the Author,’ by the 
translator. 


BISHOP. 


Ja. EF. M. 


THE BODIES OF THE REGICIDES 
(clxvi. 279).—Peter Mundy, the last vol- 
ume of whose Travels is now in preparation 
for the Hakluyt Society, was in London in 
1660-1661, and has a long account of the exe- 
cution of the regicides. He was present at 
the hanging, drawing and quartering of 
Clement and Scott on 17 Oct., 1660, and in 
his Diary, 30 Jan., 1660/1, he writes: 
The bodies of Cromwell, Ireton and Brad- 
shaw were drawn from Westminster on sleads 


to ‘'iburne and there hangued on the three 
parts of the gallowes, Cromwell and Ireton 
wrapped in searcloth, supposed to be em- 


balmed, but Bradshaw in a winding sheete. 
The body turned to putrifaction cast a most 


odious sent all the way it went. They hung 
four or five houres untill sunset, then cut 


downe, the heads severed from the bodies. The 
three bodies, all three, were tumbled together 
into one pit under the gallowes. 

In the face of the above statement, it 
seems unlikely that the bodies would be iden- 
tifiable ‘after being thrown into the pit. 
Mundy tells us that in October, 1660, the 
bodies of Carew and Hacker “ were begged 
of the King,’’ but he says nothing further 
about the three that were disinterred in the 
following January. 


L. M. ANSTEY. 
The Rev. G. Meynell was Vicar of 
Mugginton early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and published a History of the 


parish in 1825. I have already suggested 
that Cromwell’s body could not be found, 
and that another body was substituted during 
the week-end which intervened between the 
exhumation on the Saturday and the spec- 
tacle staged on the following Monday. 

Cox (‘Churches of Derbyshire,’ vol. iii.) 
says this tradition cannot be true, but gives 
no reasons, and omits to refer to it again 
in vol. iv., as promised in vol. iii. The 
Meynell family are connected with Muggin- 
ton, and the vicar should be an authority 
for the antiquity of the tradition, which is 
The tradition 
has a bearing on the Tyburn ‘“‘ comedy,”’ for, 
if the third body had been Cromwell’s, it 
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is unlikely that it alone should have been 
buried in the pit. The probability of the 
third body being a substitute under circum- 
stances which have been noted before, is 
increased by this tradition. Decent-minded 
people might have been unable to prevent 
this disgusting spectacle, but, by bribery or 
influence, may have obtained the bodies 
after it was all over, but did not trouble 
about the third body, the substitute for 
Cromwell’s, 
J. WaARLEY. 


.OLLING FOR A DEATH (clxv. 261, 
302).—In my parish of West Clandon, 
in Surrey, the custom of tolling the bell 
shortly after death is regularly carried out. 
‘* Tellers,’’ or strokes to denote sex, are 
used before the death-knell or passing-bell : 
three times three for a male and three times 
two for a female. The passing-bell is then 
tolled for half-an-hour, the tenor bell being 
used for adults and the treble for children. 
The bell is invariably tolled at a funeral, 
and in some cases, when ,the family wish it, 
and arrange for it, a muffled peal is rung 
either after the funeral or on the following 
Sunday. The custom of tolling the death- 
knell is followed in other Surrey churches. 
At West Clandon and certain other Sur- 
rey churches, the treble and second bells are 
rung alternately on Sundays for five min- 
utes at nine o’clock. This is a survival of 
the ‘‘ Mass’ bell. In  pre-Reformation 
days the service that is now held at eight 
a.m. took place at nine a.m., and the prac- 
tice of ringing the ‘‘ Mass’’ bell has sur- 
vived. (See ‘History of the Church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, West Clandon,’ by A. H. 
Wood). 
ONSLOW. 


This custom exists in full vigour 
in this part of Devon: I can speak definitely 
of about twenty villages in this part. 

It is the custom also in towns as large as 
Cullompton, of about 3,000 souls. The fee 
here’is usually half-a-crown; the bell is 
twice tolled, also at the burial. 

E. S. 

Kentisbeare Rectory, Devon. 


CHALK. 


This custom was observed in _ Lichfield 
Cathedral until three years ago, and, as far 
as I know, is still. It is also observed here. 
In both places the bell is tolled nine times 
for a man, six for a woman, and three for 
a child. 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
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[THE SKILLET (clxvi. 277).—This is still 

well known in this part of Kent. It isa 
long-handled saucepan on three or more legs, 
made of bell-metal and often having the 
maker’s name cast on the upper surface of 
the handle. The handle is set at a very 


obtuse angle to the lip of the bowl. They 
are or were cast in sets of three or more, 


half-pint to a gallon in size, and were used 
in the same way as a saucepan is. The 
reason for the legs is to enable the heat of 
the woodfire to get under the skillet. The 
fire was made on a stone, tile, brick or iron 
hearth, and when there was a good thickness 
of red hot ‘‘ cole”? the skillet was placed on 
it and the embers came up close to the metal 
bottom of the skillet whilst it stood firmly 
on the hearth on its legs. Even larger 
vessels were made on the same plan only 
with a ball or looped handle across the top 
to lift by. I have a family one used still 
for jam-making, only the legs have been 
sawn off, so that the pan can stand on a 
modern stove as closely as an ordinary sauce- 
pan. A candle or tallow skillet, in shape like 
a boat with a long handle at the side, was 
used for making rush-lights as late as 1840, 
I remember a set of ordinary skillets being 
bought about 1880. 
F. Witi1am Cock. 


This word has been in our kitchen vocabu- 
lary as long as I can remember. We still pos- 
sess two skillets of brass, but they have moyv- 
able handles right across the top. They are 
generally used for making small quantities of 
jam when there is not enough fruit to fill 
the preserving pan. I believe that the term 
is still commonly used in some parts of 
Kssex. 

L. M. ANSTEY. 

The following may be acceptable to Mr. F. 
BRADBURY :— 


Skillet: small cauldron: earlier Skelet 
(c, 1400): perhaps a diminutive of dialect 
Skeel, bucket: Old Norse:  skjdla, pail. 


(Weekley: ‘ Etym. Dict.’). 

The confusion with a bell is easily ex- 
plained, the word squill being a common 
medieval term for a bell, from Latin squilla, 
from Greek oxidXa. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Your correspondent, Mr. F. Brapsury, 
may be interested to know that a_ utensil 
called a ‘‘skillet’’ is in everyday use in 
southern Ireland at the present time. No 
Irish farm-house would be complete without 
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its skillet, which is a round iron pot of the 
cauldron type, measuring about 18 ins. in 
diameter. Being provided with four short 
legs as well as a curved handle, the skillet 
can either be allowed to stand over the fuel 
(peat or coal) or can be hung from the 
‘“orane’’ fixed at the back of the fireplace. 
These utensils are used by the farmers for 
boiling potatoes, pig and calf meal, etc., and 
are generally referred to as ‘‘ skillets.’ 

Does not the distinction between a skillet 
and a saucepan lie in the fact that the latter 
has a long straight handle? 


SHIRLEY H. 


INLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 
/ AND PERIODICALS (clxvi. 83, 86, 99, 
116, 124, 141, 146, 156, 214).—‘ Newes out 
of Cheshire of the New found Welle’ is a 
pamphlet by G. W. (the Cheshire Sheaf, 3 
S. x., p. 51, no. 2246) of which there are 
copies in the British Museum and Bodleian 
Libraries (‘ A Short-Title Cat. of Books 
printed in England 1475-1640,’ 1926, p. 580, 
no. 24904); from a descriptive extract from 
the pamphlet given in the Cheshire Sheaf 
(loc. cit.) it should be possible to trace the 
brook and well. It was in Delamere Forest 
(ibid., p. 8, no. 2120) and is perhaps one 
of the Cheshire medicinal wells referred to 
in 1601 (¢bid., xi., p. 58, no. 2570). Ormerod, 
who treated it in his account of Utkinton 
(‘ Hist. of Ches.,’ ed. Helsby, 1882, ii., 
252-3; iii. 929) says it is mentioned in Wil- 
liam Webb’s Itinerary of 1622, but I have 
not found it in his reprint. 

A number of the News items can be 
located (e.g., ‘ A Short-Title Cat.,’ ut sup., 
nos. 23406, 24266, 18854. 14283, 20083, 21294, 
29734, 21462, 11794, 21558, 3211, 22995, and 
perhaps 1377, 24332). More might be re- 
vealed by a search of the London Library 
catalogues ; e.g., they mention the anonymous 
pamphlet, ‘ New news from Tory-land and 
Tantivy-shire’ and ‘ News from Doctor’s 
[sic for Doctors’ | Commons,’ also anonymous, 
but by Edmund Hickeringill. The North- 
umpton Mercury appeared 2 May, 1720 
(N. & Q., 12 S. ii. 366) and ‘ 1720-1901, His- 
tory of the N.M. [ Mercury Extras, No. 10] 
is in the London Library. The Norwich 
Weekly Mercury or Protestant’s Packet, 
1720, and the Nottingham Courant, 1710, 
afterwards re-named Journal, are mentioned 
in ‘Ency. Brit.’ (11th ed., xix., 563, and 
note 1). According to Plomer, the Original 
York Journal published by Thomas Gent, 
was a continuation of the York Mercury 


HARPER. 
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(‘ Dict. of Printers and Booksellers, 1668- 
1725,’ 1922, p. 125). The Leicester Journal 
started in 1757 (ibid., 110), but there was 
one of this name in 1753 (ibid, 66) and the 
Nottingham Journal seems to have been pre- 
viously called Courant (ibid., 39, 66); the 
first paper to be printed at Lancaster was 
the Lancaster Gazetteer, 20 June, 1801, re- 
named Gazette in 1804 (Cross Fleury, ‘ Hist. 
Notes on Lane.,’ 1891, p. 406; ‘ V.C.H. 
Lancs.,’ viii., 20, and note 191; Trans. Hist. 
Lanes. and Ches., Ixxxiii., 1932, p. 138). 
Was the Hereford Journal printed as 
early as 1713 (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ llth ed., xix., 
563)? Plomer (op. cit., 233) mentions it in 
1739. 
Els. BA 


AMES WATT AND THE TEA KETTLE 
(clxvi. 279).—The story of James Watt 
the tea kettle probably owes its cur- 
rency to Frangois Aragot, who related it in 
an address to the Académie des Sciences on 
Dec. 8, 1834. As it appears in his ‘ Guvres 
Completes’ (i. 375) the story is as follows: 

“James,” dit un jour madame Muirhead & 
son neveu, “je n’ai jamais vu un jeune homme 
plus paresseux que vous. Prenez donc un 
livre et occupez-vous utilement. II s’est écoulé 
plus d’une heure sans que vous ayez articulé 
un seul mot. Savez-vous ce que vous avez fait 
pendant ce long intervalle? vous avez dté, 
remis et 6té encore le couvercle de la théiére; 
vous avez placé dans le courant qui en sort, 
tant6t une soucoupe, tantdt une cuiller 
dargent; vous vous étes évertué & examiner, 
x réunir entre elles et & saisir les gouttelet- 
tes que la condensation de la vapeur formait 
2x la surface de la porcelaine ou du métal poli; 
n’estce pas une honte que d’employer ainsi 
son temps!” 

This incident forms the subject of Marcus 
Stone’s picture entitled ‘ Watt’s First Ex- 
periment,’ but it would appear that the 
artist has taken for his authority the English 
translation of Aragot’s address published in 
1839. In this the story differs slightly from 
that given above. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 
59, Sutton Road, Erdington. 


I have long been puzzled with recent state- 
ments to the effect that James Watt derived 
inspiration from seeing how the steam com 
ing off boiling water in a tea-kettle, causec 
the lid to rise. 

For years I associated this with Edward 
Somerset, 2nd Marquis of Worcester (1601- 
1667), who is credited with having suggested, 
if not with having made, the first useful 
steam engine 
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Watt story, I found in ‘The Science His- 
tory of the Universe,’ edited by Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler, issued in ten volumes and 
published by the Waverley Book Company, 
Limited. In the third volume, which is de- 
voted to “‘ Physics,’’ George Matthew men- 
tions that Watt observed the great loss of 
heat in the Newcomen engine due to the cool- 
ing of the cylinder by the jet of water thrown 
up at every stroke, and began to ponder on 
the possibility of keeping the cylinder 
always as hot as the steam that entered it. 
Mr. Matthew quotes the words of Watt 
(from what document he does not state). 


I had gone to take a walk on a fine Sab- 
bath afternoon—I had entered the green by a 
gate at the toot of Charlotte Street and had 
passed the old washing-house. I was thinking 
upon the engine at the time, and had not 
gone as far as the herd’s house when the idea 
came into my mind that, as steam was an 
elastic body, it would rush into a vacuum, and 


if a communication was made between the 
evlinder and an exhausted vessel, it would 
rush into it and might be there condensed 
without cooling the cylinder. 

Mr. Matthews observes that it is by the 


right of this that James Watt may be justly 
called the inventor of the steam engine. 


H. ASKEw. 
Spennymoor. 


NHE PRESTON JOURNAL, 1740 (clxiii. 
224; clxiv. 281; clxvi. 259, 304).—Fur- 
ther to my letter published last week. Canon 
J. E. W. Wallis has very kindly searched 
the Preston Marriage Registers from 1742 
to 1747 inclusive, and fails to find any re- 
cord of a marriage of either John or Robert 
Moon. A. 3 





IBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
COUNTY HISTORIES (clxvi. 281).— 
The distinguished bibliophile and antiquary, 
Mr. Arthur Liee] Humphrey, published in 
1917, a ‘ Handbook to County Bibliography . 
being a bibliography of bibliographies relat- 
ing to the counties and towns of Great 
Britain and Ireland. London’: 187, Picca- 
dilly, 4to., pp. x, 501 (iii.). All the counties 
are arranged in one alphabetical sequence, 
the bibliographies of the individual towns 
being appended to their respective counties. 
All systematic bibliographies are included, 
and I have in addition called attention to 
source books, indexes, etc. of local historical or 
topographical material because such works 
often serve the purpose of bibliographies and 
supplement them. 
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The nearest I have been able to get to the 
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| It is thus a most valuable and compre. 
| hensive work. 


Bed: Tae 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE (clxvyi. 
280).—This periodical ceased publication 
in 1907 with No. 502 N.S. In the hope of 
a revival, and in order to maintain continu. 
ity and preserve the ownership of the title, 
the proprietor issued at intervals a four-page 
leaflet in the original title-covers. This 
‘“magazine’’ was issued as late as 1913, 
When it ceased I cannot say, but no doubt 
copies are preserved in the British Museum 
and the other copyright libraries. 


AB. 3b. oH, 


Wigan. 


()THER VERSIONS OF A FOLK-STORY 
WANTED (cixvi. 259).— Your corres- 
pondent will find all he wants in ‘ The Tales 
of Nasr-ed-din Khoja,’ translated from the 
Turkish by H. D. Barnham (London, 1923, 
Nisbet), and also in the ‘ Sottisier de Nasr- 
ed-din-Hodja,’ edited by J. A. De Courde- 
maniche (Brussels, 1878, Gay). The 
Khwadja Nasr-ed-din is the ‘‘ Joe Miller,” 
or ‘‘ Handy Andy ”’ of the East, and Turk- 
ish and Persian versions of his ‘‘ Luta’if” 
(Jokes) are innumerable, both lthographed, 
printed, and in manuscripts. My earliest 
MS. dates from about 1720 A.p, (1164 4.u.), 
but there are much earlier ones in libraries. 
It is from the Oriental ‘‘ Khwadja’”’ — an 
elderly wise man — that we derive our term 
‘ Codger.’’ See clvi. 53 (19 Jan., 1929). 
Epwarp HERON- ALLEN. 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE (clxvi. 
260).—This is old and teems with errors. 

As « = y, the third equation is 0 = 9; so is 
the fourth; and in the fifth, where « + y 
y, transfer the y on the left to the right, 


« a io ( ' 
and « = 9! A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


The equation is 0 = 0, and twice @ is 
still #0. 


WB. J 


* 

If you divide nothing by nothing, the 
answer is anything! That is to say, the re 
sult is not a fixed, definite number. By 
hypothesis, in the case given, « — y = 9, so 
that each side of Mr. PHILLIPS’s equation 
is equal to zero. The equation is therefore 
valid for any (finite and positive) values of 
x and/or y; and no conclusion whatever can 
be drawn as to the relation between the two 
numbers. 


BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 
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(jou (clxvi. 280).—Alexander 
in his ‘ History of Money 


Del Mar, 
in Ancient 


Countries,’ quoting Marsden, ‘ Numismata 
Orientalia ’ (1874), says gold was chosen by 


Company in 1766 as the 
but the experiment ter- 


the Hast India 

standard of money, 

minated in 1793. 
oe. B. M. 


NOTES AND (Eee. 


Some informations on the subject will be 


found in the works: Marchand, ‘ Das Gold’ 
(Leipzig, 1852); Nasse, ‘Das Gold- und 
Mimzwesen (Tubingen, 1890); Soetbeer, 
‘Litteraturnachweise tiber Geld- und Munz- 
wesen’ (Berlin, 1892). 

©. BF. BE. 


PrALtAN PROVERB (clxi. 391, 430).—It 
will interest your correspondent to hear 
that Boccaccio’s proverb from the ‘ Decam- 


eron’ was also the source of Goethe’s distich 
in the cycle ‘ SprichwO6rtlich ’ 
Neu-Mond und gekiisster Mund 
Sind gleich wieder hell und frisch und 
gesund, 
Otto F. BaBier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
OS, A WILTSHIRE COWMAN’S 
WORD (clxvi. 66, 121, 159, 176, 211, 
248).-I have received many replies to my 
question about the Wiltshire cowman using 
the word “ bos’’ when talking to his cow, 


from every part of the world, but nobody has 
answered my first question: how did the 
word arise? has it any connection with the 
Latin word bos? If so, did it get into the 
cowman’s vocabulary through Latin being 
the universal language of the monks? 

J. BENETT-STANFORD. 


[At the end of the reply at the second re- 
ference, Mr. F. Walker suggests that ‘‘ bos” is 
better explained as a survival from the Roman 
occupation than as_ derived from monkish 
Latin, and refers to H. C. Coote ‘The Romans 
in Britain ’ (1878)]. 


\ ELLS WELLES FAMILIES (celxv. 
335, "392, 463; corrigendum 432; clxvi. 
14, 50, 286).—An American correspondent 
has kindly supplied the data following, in 
respect of the ancestry of three different 
branches of the family in U.S.A. 
Thomas Welles, Governor of Connecticut, 
1656 and 1658; died 14 Jan., 1659/60; de- 
scended from Thomas Wells, of Stourton, in 


the parish of Whichford, county Warwick, 
who was buried at 
1558. 
1558 


Whichford, 30 Aug., 


Admon. of his goods granted 8 Oct., 


| names known ? 
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Thomas Wells, of Ipswich, 
born about 1605; 
New England, in 


April, 1635; 


Massachusetts ; 
migrated from England to 
the Susan and Ellen, in 
settled at Ipswich; took free- 
man’s oath, 17 May, 1637; died 26 Oct., 
1666; will dated 31 July, 1666, and proved 
15 Nov., 1666, at Ipswich. Ancestry not 
yet discovered. 

Captain Henry Wells, born 28 Jan., 1753. 
at Westerly, Rhode Island, and died in 
South Woodstock, Connecticut, 14 Oct., 
1823 ; descended from Nathaniel Wells, who 
was born in Colchester, county Essex, in 
1600; migrated to New England, in 1629; 
bought more than four hundred acres of 
land at Westerly, Rhode Island, where he 
settled in 1640 and called it Wellstown. 


Nathaniel Wells is said to have had six bro- 


thers, who followed him from England, i.e 
Thomas, of Ipswich, Massachusetts, (above 
mentioned); Hugh, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Joseph, of Boston, Massachusetts ; 
George and William, of Lynn, Massachu- 
setts; and Richard, of Salisbury, Massa- 
chusetts. Nathaniel Wells lived the re- 
mainder of his life in Wellstown, but the 


there is not known. 


son of Thomas Wells, of Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts (above mentioned), 
bore the name Nathaniel, and also lived at 
Ipswich. He was executor of his father’s 
will, in 1666, and mentioned in that of his 
mother, in 1671, whose Christian name was 
Abigail Warner. The inventory of this 
Nathaniel Wells’s goods was dated 18 March, 
1682. 


date of his burial 


The eldest 


As there are very many desendants, in 
U.S.A., of these families, the foregoing data 


American readers. 
been received 
regarding 


may be of interest to other 
No information has, as yet, 
from any English correspondents, 


the family of Wells living in London, circa 
1883, as mentioned at clxv. 335. 
EK. F. MacPIke. 
135 East Eleventh Place, 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A 


JEFUGEES OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
V LUTION (clxvi. 67, 123, 158, 174, 211, 
249, 282).—The statement at ante p. 249, 
that three hundred Royalist clergy (French) 
were allotted by the British Government to 
Northumberland, is ‘‘a very tall order.’’ 
They certainly did not settle there. They 
must have been scattered over the north of 
England and elsewhere. Are any of their 
I think I can give some par- 
ticulars of some of them from my Northum- 








32? 


berland, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Durham 
Family Records. Has the Catholic Record 
Society issued no account of them, or any 
of them? Can anyone say? 

J. W. Fawcett. 

A ISLABIE FAMILY OF STUDLEY 
42 (clxiv. 318, 358; clxvi. 213).—Was the 
“W. J. Ainslabie [sic] appointed chaplain 
1801’ (last reference) the same person as 
** William James Aislabie,’’ M.A., appointed 
Rector of Holywell with Needingworth, 
Hunts., 9 Apr., 1804, who died in 18435. His 


patron was Rawson Aislabie, of Stoke New- 


ington (patron for this turn). What more 
is known of this cleric? 
J. W. FAwcerr. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 
7IRKHARLE : LORRAINE MONU- 


MENTAL STONE (clxv. 154; clxvi. 
87, 123, 177, 214).—The contribution sent by 
Mr, JAMES SETON-ANDERSON at the last re- 
ference, seems rather to add to the confusion 
which one meets with when attempting to 
get a clear view of the pedigree of the Stot- 
ners. 

From the Harley MS. 1153 f. 53b (Visita- 
tions of 1584), the following is obtained : 

Willemus Strother de Newton marriea 
filia Edm, Horsley de Milborne. 

His son, Willelmus Strother, 
Annna filia Jo. Selby de Twisell. 

The latter’s son, Lancelotum Strother, 
married Johanna filia Jo. Conyers de Stock- 
borne. 

Caesar Caine, in his ‘ Strother’s Journal, 
quoting the above, provides as a footnote: 
‘* Johannes Fenwick married Maria filia 
W. Strother as his first wife.”’ 

It will be noted that the Harley MS. gives 
no daughters, but gives a son who must have 
been the heir to William Strother, hence the 
co-heiresses, Johanna, Alicia, and Maria, 
need explanation. 

Vol. xi., ‘History of Northumberland,’ 
edited by Kenneth H. Vickers (1922) has a 
pedigree of Strother of Kirknewton, which 
does not altogether agree with the Harley 
MS. From it we glean that William 
Strother of Kirknewton married a daughter 
of Edmund Horsley of Milborne, as his first 
wife, and Barbara, daughter of Sir Richard 
Grey of Horton as his second wife. Issue 
of both these marriages is shown: 

William Strother, son and heir, living in 
1549, married Agnes, daughter of Thomas 
Grey of Adderston (betrothed 1535). They 


married 
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had a son, William Strother, who married 
Jane, daughter of John Selby of Twisel] 
(living 1589). 

From this it will be noticed that Harley 
MS. has omitted a generation. : 

{ son, Clement, and a daughter, Isabel, 
are given as issue of William Strother’s 
second marriage with Barbara Grey. This 
pedigree is quite silent as to the existence of 
the three co-heiresses mentioned. Query: 
were they only natural daughters ? 

The Harley MS. appears to be wrong in 
another respect. Lancelot Strother married 
Kleanor, daughter of John Conyers of Sock- 
burn, and not Johanna. The Stockborne of 
the pedigree (Harley MS.) is an error for 
Sockburn. 

A note attached to the pedigree published 
in the volume of the Northumberland County 
ttistory mentions a ‘ Pedigree belonging 
ye Strothers,’’ a greatly mutilated document 
dating from the late sixteenth century, tran- 
scribed in Lambert MS. It is manifestly 
totally incorrect for the earlier generations 
though it helps to connect, though probably 
incorrectly, the Strothers of the early fif- 
teenth with those of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

I have failed to find a Nicholson-Strother 
connection. 

The Great Barrington mentioned should 
obviously be Great Bavington—this, together 
with Denum and Great Law, being in the 
Kirkharle neighbourhood. 

In 1359 the manor of Sweethope was held 
by Alan de Strother of Lyham, and in 1424 
it was still in the possession of his descend- 
ants, the Strothers of Wallington. 


H. ASKEW. 


LDRED : REVETT: SWINHOE (elxvi. 
4 81, 160, 261).—Miss M. H. Donps has, 
I think, overlooked the Swinhoe family who 
had obtained property at Mousen in the 
parish of Bamburgh, sometime before 1427, 
and continued in possession of it until 
Thomas Swinhoe of Mousen, and Gilbert, his 
son, conveyed it in 1670 to John Shafto, of 
Nether Warden. 

The Thomas Swinhoe here mentioned was 
the son of Thomas Swinhoe of Mousen, by 
Margaret, his wife, daughter of ———— Orde 
and sister of Robert Orde of Chatton. In 
1665 he was returned as owner of Mousen 
and of Whittle, in the parish of Shilbottle. 
It is suggested that he was to be identified 
with a Captain Thomas Swinhoe, who was 
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made free of Berwick in 1666, and who had | 
married Elizabeth Carleton the previous 
year. 

" \ meagre pedigree of this family is given 
in the first volume of the ‘ Northumberland | 
County History,’ edited by Edward Bateson 
(1893). 

The pedigree of Orde of Newbiggen (Raine, 
‘North Durham’) shows a marriage connec- 
tion between that family and the Swinhoes. 
Margaret, daughter of George Orde of 
Wester Nowbiggen (will dated 1611, proved 
1612) married (1) William Reveley of An- 
croft, and (2) James Swinhoe of Berwick. 

In Raine’s work, in his account of Ber- 
rington, there is a passage bearing on the 
identification of the author of ‘ Irene.’ For 
one or two generations, he says, Berrington 
was held as tenants of Lord Walden by the 
Swinhoes of Berwick. 

James Swinhoe, by will 15 Jan., 1602, be- | 
queathed ‘‘ Berrington demaynes, the nether 
mill &e.’’ to his wife, until his son Gilbert 
(the father of Gilbert the tragedian) should 
be eighteen years of age. ‘There seems to be | 
no doubt that here Raine was referring to 
Gilbert Swinhoe, the dramatist, and author 
of ‘ Irene.’ 

According to a pedigree of Swinhoe of Gos- 
wick, James Swinhoe of Chatton was the 
grandson of the younger brother of Ralph 
Swinhoe of Cornhill, and Gilbert Swinhoe 
of Crookhouse is given as the elder brother 
James Swinhoe of Chatton. This Gilbert 
has been identified by Raine as the author 
of the ‘‘ Tragedy of Irene,’’ which was 
printed in 1658. 

Concerning Revett, were they not Suffolk 
folk? Their old seat in that county was 
Shrubland Hall, Brockford, a hamlet situ- 
ated in the parish of Wetheringsett. 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor, 
A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY SEAwu 
(clxvi. 298).—A seal to a deed does not 
necessarily belong to any of the parties con- 


cerned. Seals were obviously kept in the 
lawyers’ offices. I have traced numbers of 
these. In one case I found the seal to have 


belonged to a family in the Channel Islands. 
The Tau cross is not common in heraldry. 
A fleur-de-lis and a saltire is borne by a! 
family named Smith. The Tau cross was 
connected with St. Anthony, and in that 
way might be connected with the Priory of 
St. Anthony in London or with a foreign 
brotherhood. 


E. E. Cope. 
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The Library. 


The Estates of Crowland Abbey. 
M. Page. 
£1 1s.). 

‘HIS fine monograph will certainly take 

permanent place among works which 
open up to the student the true life of the 

Middle Ages. It is based upon ninety-six 

court- and account-rolls, covering the period 

from 1258 to 1528, belonging to the estates 
of Crowland Abbey and concerned princi- 


3y Frances 
(Cambridge University Press. 


| pally with three Cambridgeshire manors in 


Oakington, Dry Drayton and Cottenham. 


| The Crowland Abbey lands bestowed by a 
| long series of benefactors which begins long 
| before the Norman Conquest, were scattered 
| throughout great part of the eastern mid- 


lands; and it is a somewhat remarkable fact 
that, with but three exceptions, they con- 
sisted of manors within villages, not of vil- 
lages entire. What this involved is a first 
point of study in a good chapter on ‘ The 
Manor and the Vill.’ 

The court-rolls are by far the more im- 


| portant division of the material; and per- 
| haps of all these valuable chapters the most 


so are the three, ‘The Manorial Executive,’ 
‘The Manor and the National System’ and 
‘ Local Government,’ which set out and in- 


| terpret for us the contents of these rolls. 


The more detailed our knowledge of medi- 
aeval administration the more fully—when 
at its best and in the conditions to which 
it was suited—it seems to justify itself; and 
Miss Page’s study goes to reinforce that 
view. We are, however, not quite sure that 
she is right in minimising the effect of the 
Black Death as an agent in the breaking up 
of the social economic system which had till 
then prevailed. The very fact that the 
Black Death was a devastation would mean 
that its administrative and social conse- 
quences must reveal themselves but gradu- 
ally. Since the actual survivors would 
naturally try to reconstruct their world on 
its own lines, half-a-century does not seem 
too long to allow for its real effects, working 
beneath some appearance of stability which 
displays itself in the records, to manifest 
themselves. 

To the general reader, besides the chapter 
on the ‘Black Death,’ the chapters on 
‘Social Life’ and the ‘ Dissolution of the 
Manor,’ may be mentioned as specially in- 
structive. No one is likely to miss the de- 
tails about the family of Pepiz of Cotten- 
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ham; and that is by no means the only fam- 
ily to which picturesque associations are 
attached. 

The Appendixes II and III give a selec- 
tion—‘‘ rigorous ’’ their editor calls it, but 
it is sufficient and well done—from the texts 
of the documents, intended ‘“‘ firstly to show 
the development or change of court- and 
account-roll technique, and secondly to pre- 
sent those records which seem to be of the 
most general interest.”’ 

Four of the illustrations are taken from 
the St. Guthlac scroll (Brit. Mus. Harley 
MS. 76), the most important of which for 
our present purpose, placed as frontispiece, 
shows thirteen benefactors of Crowland 
Abbey, each bearing on a scroll his own 
name and the name of his gift, advancing 
towards the saint’s shrine under the leader- 
ship of King Ethelbald, founder of the 
Abbey. This is the best and earliest evi- 
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poraries—an inspiration, the voice of an~ 
ideal. Mr, E. Beresford Chancellor gives us 4 
an entertaining description of London in | 
1802 and 1803, as seen by a German, Herr | 
C, A, G. Goede, then residing there.. The 4 
centenary of the death of Lafayette (May 
20, 1834) is the occasion of a good biographi- — 
cal sketch of that remarkable and _ attrac- 
tive character by Mr. E. 'T. 8. Dugdale. The 
first place in the number is given to Mr, 
Ciaud Mullins’s ‘ Programme of Law 
Reform.’ 


We have received from our correspondent, 
Dr. O. F. Basier, of Olomouc, Czecho- 


| slovakia, a copy of Hlas Lidu for April 6, 


dence remaining for the origin of the Crow- | 


land Abbey lands. 


The paper on ‘Byron and the Guiccioli ’ 
by Mr. Daniele Varé is one of those which 
will attract most attention in the new Quar- 
terly Keview. The famous love affair is here 
seen in the light thrown by the ‘ Memorie 
della Famiglia Guiccioli,’ edited by Signor 
Annibale Alberti and first published about 
two years ago in the Nuova Antologia. The 
point of view of the Guiccioli family itself 
had not hitherto been so fully represented, 
and the new material, as this article shows, 
provides some correction of received facts 
and some fresh suggestion in regard to the 
characters concerned. A pleasant and use- 
ful paper is Dr. F. 8. Boas’s account of the 
fifty years’ existence of the Elizabethan 
Literary Society. Mr. Douglas Gordon’s 
readers will enjoy what he has to say on the 
‘Orientation and Migration of Animals,’ 
though the mystery surrounding them re- 
mains quite impenetrable. Mr. CU. E. Law- 


1934, containing as feuilleton a version by 
Dr. Basier of the article on ‘ Legends of 
St. Sophia,’ which Mr. D. Cactamanos con- 
tributed to our columns at clxv. 452 (Dec. 
30, 1933). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 


| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
| old books or prints 


, 


APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 


| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


rence’s criticism — ‘ Poetry and Verse and | 
Worse ’—extends, we are glad to note, to | 


something beyond the 
with which poets and critics now-a-days cer- 
tainly seem over-pre-occupied. Winding up 
with Mr. Yeats, our author challenges him, 
and other poets too, to attempt to be for 
our civilization ‘‘ which, despite the material 
success, has fallen into a slough of muddle- 
ment,’’ something of what Shelley might 
have become amid more sympathetic contem- 


mere craftsmanship | 


the numbers of the series. volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to be 
found. 

THe Manacer will be forward 
free specimen copies of : to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 

E. F. M. writes on ‘ Halley 
p. 115 

“Owing to a transposition of type one entry 
at the reference given above, is rather confus- 
ing. The entry should have read as follows: 

15/224. 1738. Hailey, Fran. [son of] Wm., 
decd., to Ste. Squier. of Amersham, Bucks., 
carp.; £20. 

The entries of apprenticeships, with other 
similar items, were kindly supplied by Mr. RK. 
BineHAM ADAMS.’ 


pleased to 
& Q 


Family’ ante 
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